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Hiding  snugly  in  the  stacks  of 
the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Li- 
brary— but  eagerly,  hopefully 
waiting  for  happy  readers — is  a  collec- 
tion of  American  fiction.  Most  of  the 
seventy  novels  and  collections  of  short 
stories  originally  appeared  in  book  form 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  a  few  date  from  as  early  as  the 
1830's  and  a  dozen  or  so  are  products 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. They  were  reprinted  by  the  Gregg 
Press  in  1967-1968  as  a  series  called 
Americans  in  Fiction,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  distinguished  specialist  in 
American  literature,  Clarence  Gohdes. 
And  they  found  their  way  into  Sweet 
Briar's  library  through  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  Carol  Rice,  who  gave  them  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  Edith  B.  Rice, 
through  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 

As  might  be  expected  of  nineteenth- 
century  American  fiction,  many  of  the 
stories  are  studies  in  local  color  or  at 
least  depend  for  a  good  part  of  both 
their  pathos  and  their  humor  on  the  cus- 
toms and  peculiarities  of  a  given  section 
of  the  country.  The  variety  of  distinctive 
settings  that  American  writers  made  use 
of  in  the  post-Civil  War  era  suggests  a 
travelog:  A  contemporary  buyer  or  bor- 
rower of  these  once-popular  books,  many 
of  them  "best-sellers"'  in  their  day,  could 
linger  in  New  England,  spending  quiet 
hours  with  Alice  Brown  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  with  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman 
in  Massachusetts,  or  with  Harriet  Beech- 
er  Stowe  in  Rhode  Island  and  Maine,  or 
with  Rose  Terry  Cooke  in  Connecticut. 
Wearying  of  New  England  austerity,  an 
inquisitive  reader  could  go  south  by  way 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country,  paus- 
ing to  weep  over  Helen  Reimensnyder 


Martin's  Tillie,  a  Mennonite  Maid 
(1904),  a  sad  tale  with,  of  course,  a 
happy  ending.  Less  lachrymose  would 
be  the  tales  of  Virginia  and  her  past 
glories  as  recorded  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  and  John  Esten  Cooke  and  William 
Alexander  Caruthers;  there  could  be  side 
trips  to  Kentucky  with  James  Lane  Allen 
or  to  Tennessee  with  Mary  Noailles  Mur- 
free;  pleasant  hours  could  be  spent  in 
Georgia  with  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston 
and  Joel  Chandler  Harris;  appealing  too, 
would  be  the  romantic  but  bittersweet 
world  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Grace  King 
and  Kate  Chopin.  If  all  these  Eastern 
and  Southern  places  palled,  that  hypo- 
thetical nineteenth-century  occupant  of 
a  comfortable  rocking  chair  could  learn 
about  life  in  Colorado  mining  camps 
from  Mary  Hallock  Foote;  or  discover 
the  many  societies  of  California  with 
Gertrude  Atherton;  or  find  herself  in 
New  Mexico  with  Mayne  Reid.  Or. 
sadly  cognizant  that  the  seeds  of  Ameri- 
ca's urban  problems  had  been  planted 
and  were  developing,  that  same  curious 
adventurer  could  "visit"  a  number  of 
large  cities,  Chicago  with  Henry  Blake 
Fuller,  or  Washington  with  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  or  New  York  with 
Edward  King;  then,  as  have  so  many  of 
her  descendants,  she  might  somewhat 
tritely  decide  that  these  places  of  iniquity 
should  be  visited,  not  lived  in. 

However  enjoyable  and  instructional 
these  popular  portrayals  of  life  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  must  have 
been  for  nineteenth-century  readers,  the 
modern  student  of  American  life  and  cul- 
ture will  want  to  go  beyond  mere  obser- 
vation of  the  quaint  ways  of  earlier  and 
presumably  less  sophisticated  forebears. 
More  important  than  the  wide  geograph- 
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ical  distribution  of  the  settings  of  the 
stories  in  Americans  in  Fiction  are  both 
the  range  of  literary  technique  that  can 
be  studied  and  the  social  (and  eco- 
nomic) problems  that  are  elucidated  by 
contemporary  writers,  presumably  sensi- 
tive to  their  own  times. 

At  one  end  of  the  scale  is  the 
pleasant,  romantic  local  color 
of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  per- 
haps at  its  nostalgic  best  in  his  In  Ole 
Virginia;  or,  Marse  Chan,  and  Other 
Stories  (1887);  not  that  Page's  loyal 
version  of  the  South  does  not  seem  mild 
and  restrained  when  juxtaposed  with  the 
amusing  chauvinism  of  another  Virgin- 
ian novelist.  William  Caruthers.  for 
whom  his  native  state  was  the  one  place 
"where  virtue,  and  talents,  and  worth 
alone  were  consecrated  to  reverence, — 
through  hereditary  lines  of  descent."  By 
way  of  contrast  to  such  enthusiasm  is 
the  quiet  realism  of  Rose  Terry  Cooke 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (at  least  in 
her  short  New  England  stories)  as  they 
depict  homely  incidents  in  the  everyday 
life  of  men  and  women  struggling  to 
maintain  themselves,  their  dignity  as  hu- 
man beings,  their  faith  in  an  often  un- 
fathomable God. 

Again  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  gen- 
tle, often  religious  tone  of  these  more 
realistic  local  colorists  is  the  type  of 
realism  that  sometimes  approaches  na- 
turalism, to  be  found  in  a  small  group 
of  novelists  that  seem  to  be  forerunners 
of  twentieth-century  writers.  In  this 
group  of  somewhat  bitter  observers  of 
their  fellow  men  and  women  is  the  pro- 
lific David  Graham  Phillips,  represented 
in  the  Gregg  reprints  by  two  of  his  once 
popular  twenty-three  novels:  his  favorite 
theme  is  the  evil  that  men  and  women 
will  do  for  profit.  Henry  Blake  Fuller, 
who  was  also  capable  of  writing  a  good 
deal  of  inane  romantic  fiction,  used  The 
Cliff-Dwellers  (1893)  to  show  the  hor- 
rible results  of  ambitious  attempts  to 
rise  at  any  cost  above  one's  class.  Mod- 
ern critics  have  stressed  Harold  Frederic 
as  one  of  the  most  noted  and  capable  of 
these  precursors  of  modern  critics  of 
American  mores;  even  his  first  novel, 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife  (1887),  not  only 
demonstrates  by  his  depiction  of  life  in 
upper  New  York  State  the  unethical  side 
of  politics  and  journalism  but  also  shows 


some  recognition  of  the  possible  compli- 
cated relations  between  mature  people. 
Equally  shocking  to  post-Victorian  re- 
finement must  have  been  the  work  of  a 
rather  forgotten  novelist,  Edward  King. 
His  Joseph  Zalmonah  (1893)  with  its 
unpleasant  descriptions  of  the  garment 
industry  in  New  York  City  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  Russian-Jewish  immigrants  can 
be  considered  as  anticipating  the  work 
of  Upton  Sinclair  and  Lincoln  Steffens, 
the  much  better  known  muckrakers  of 
the  next  generation. 

Some  of  the  more  realistic  authors 
whose  novels  and  short  stories  are  in- 
cluded in  Americans  in  Fiction  show  a 
rather  amazing  prescience  in  their  themes 
and  plots.  Their  social  consciences  led 
them  to  expose  abuses  and  problems  that 
the  twentieth  century  is  still  facing — and 
writing  about:  capitalism  and  strikes 
(and  strike-breaking),  racial  prejudice 
and  the  Negro,  modern  woman's  place 
in  society,  all  come  under  question. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  The  Stillwater 
Tragedy  (1880)  and  John  Hay's  The 
Bread-Winners  (1883).  both  rather  mel- 
odramatic tales,  have  plots  that  depend 
heavily  on  contemporary  labor  troubles. 
The  Negro  problem  is  treated  with  his- 
trionic fervor  in  Irish-born  Mayne  Reid's 
The  Quadroon  ( 1856);  with  heart-mov- 
ing pathos  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  Free 
Joe  (1887);  at  least  with  some  under- 
standing in  Gertrude  Atherton's  Senator 
North  ( 1 900) ,  a  story  that  hinges  on  the 
"passing"  of  Negroes  into  the  white 
world.  As  might  be  expected,  the  full- 
est consideration  of  a  many-sided  dilem- 
ma is  to  be  seen  in  Charles  Waddell 
Chesnutt's  three  books.  Writing  at  the 
very  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Chesnutt  is  often  considered  the  first 
important  Negro  novelist.  His  themes 
range  from  folk  backgrounds  to  the  prej- 
udice that  a  Negro  doctor  encounters. 

Probably  the  position  of  woman 
in  society  should  not  seem  like 
an  anticlimax  after  these  issues. 
The  women's  lib  adherents  may  or  may 
not  find  solace  in  the  various  points  of 
view  presented  (three  times  out  of  four 
by  men).  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  A 
Little  Journey  in  the  World  (1889)  tells 
of  an  average  woman's  deterioration  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  unethical,  coarse 
husband;   on   the   other  hand,   Edward 
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factory  girl  is  to  be  found  in  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  Ward's  The  Silent  Partner 
( 1871 );  but  Robert  Grant's  Unleavened 
Bread  (1900)  has  as  its  thoroughly  ob- 
jectionable protagonist  an  egoist  who  be- 
lieves that  she  is  an  emancipated  idealist. 
The  modern  student  of  American  life 
and  culture,  wearying  of  social  prob- 
lems, just  may  prefer  to  see  America  in 
terms  of  old-fashioned  history.  If  this 
be  so,  she  will  find  ample  material  in  the 
Gregg  series  to  add  depth  to  her  un- 
derstanding of  different  periods  in  our 
development.  She  may,  in  fact,  start 
with  John  Esten  Cooke's  My  Lady  Poka- 
hontas  ( 1885)  and  find  herself  back  in 
the  world  of  adventurous  Captain  John 
Smith;  then  use  two  noted  writers,  Wil- 
liam Gilmore  Simms  and  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell, for  the  Revolutionary  years;  have  a 
half-dozen  or  more  authors  to  choose 
among  for  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction periods,  including  Albion  Tour- 
gee,  especially  respected  by  later  critics 
for  his  realistic  detail  of  life  in  the  South; 
and  end  with  Matthew  Phippe  Shiel's 
Contraband  of  War  ( 1899),  which  has 
as  its  background  the  Spanish-American 
War,  a  somewhat  neglected  setting  for 
American  fiction. 
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hile  this  (very)  hypothetical 
student  is  thus  pleasantly  ed- 
ucating herself  about  Amer- 
ica's social  and  economic  problems,  in- 
cluding those  that  in  the  past  have  led 
to  open  conflict,  the  general  reader  can 
happily  revert  to  the  halcyon  days  of  her 
rocking  chair  grandmother:  just  read  for 
pleasure.  Tastes  vary,  but  so  does  the 
offering,  from  Frederic  Remington's 
John  Ermine  of  the  Yellowstone  ( 1902). 
illustrated  by  the  author;  to  S.  Weir 
Michell's  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker 
( 1896),  a  romance  over  which  many  a 
young  lady  has  wept  happily;  to  John 
Esten  Cooke's  The  Virginian  Comedians 
( 1854),  a  much-praised  tale  of  the  early 
colonial  theatre — to  name  but  three  that 
a  good  many  readers  through  the  years 
have  found  worth  cherishing.  Anyone 
join  me  in  my  heart's  delight,  that  charm- 
ing world  of  New  England's  local  color- 
ists,  the  short  tales  of  Alice  Brown,  Rose 
Terry  Cooke,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman? 

Babette  Levy 

Charles  A .  Dctnu  Professor  of  English 


Jbrary  has  lately 
ume  which  adds  a  great  deal  to  our  col- 
lection of  local  history.  Mrs.  Louisa 
Hubbard  Strode  Smith  presented  us  with 
the  Kenmore  University  High  School 
Register.   1872-1899. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  the  daughter-in-law  of 
the  school's  founder,  Henry  A.  Strode. 
The  school  itself  was  located  on  Ken- 
more  Road,  Amherst,  on  the  property 
of  J.  Wilson  Newman,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

Many  young  men  who  attended  Ken- 
more  High  School  and  are  included  in 
this  Register  became  widely  known  in 
this  area  and  beyond.  One,  Paul  Bar- 
ringer,  is  considered  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  Hospital. 
In  his  autobiography.  The  Natural  Bent, 
Dr.  Barringer  devoted  parts  of  two  chap- 
ters to  his  days  at  Kenmore. 

The  Register  has  been  microfilmed  at 
the  Alderman  Library  and  copies  are 
now  in  the  collections  of  the  Virginia 
State  Library,  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety Library,  both  in  Richmond,  as  well 
as  the  Jones  Memorial  Library  in  Lynch- 
burg. 

The  noted  biologist  and  plant  genet- 
icist. Dr.  Orland  E.  White,  of  Charlottes- 
ville, has  willed  to  the  College  a  number 
of  valuable  texts  on  the  flora  and  bird 
life  of  Latin  America  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber on  Asia  and  on  explorations  in 
Africa  and  South  America.  These  gifts 
supplement  a  major  slide  collection  and 
volumes  given  to  the  College  several 
years  ago  by  Dr.  White. 

In  addition  to  the  books  and  slides, 
specimen  plants  from  the  scientist's  gar- 
den are  to  be  selected  for  Sweet  Briar 
where  the  Orland  E.  White  Garden  will 
be  established  near  the  Ames  Green- 
house. Many  of  these  plants,  shrubs  and 
trees  are  rare  or  unknown  in  this  region. 
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Dk  lthough  the  research  and  study  fa- 
A"m"  cilities  of  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran 
Library  are  of  great  importance  to  all 
members  of  the  Sweet  Briar  community, 
the  students  who  participated  in  English 
351,  Seminar  in  Literary  Criticism,  dur- 
ing the  Fall  Term  now  have  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  ways  in  which  our  li- 
brary can  be  used  for  research.  The  aim 
of  this  seminar  was  to  recognize  and  in- 
vestigate various  problems  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  critical  approach  to  litera- 
ture. The  questions  with  which  we  dealt 
included  the  problem  of  establishing  an 
accurate  text  of  a  literary  work,  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  and  evaluating 
the  influence  of  sources  on  any  individ- 
ual creation,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  changing  treatment  of  basic  themes 
and  genres  throughout  literary  history. 
The  nature  of  the  course  encouraged  a 
spirit  of  independent  study  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  gaining  an  awareness  of  the 
diversity  and  subtlety  of  literary  criti- 
cism, the  students  in  this  seminar  had 
an  opportunity  to  utilize  new  facets  of 
the  library's  research  facilities. 

One  of  the  most  important  discover- 
ies which  we  made  was  the  usefulness 
of  the  collections  of  bibliographies  which 
can  be  found  both  in  the  reference  room 
and  in  the  stacks  of  our  library.  Such 
collections  became  indispensable  when 
we  studied  the  developing  critical  recep- 
tion of  an  author  such  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens. These  annotated  bibliographies, 
which  consolidate  and  make  easily  un- 
derstandable the  available  information 
concerning  contemporary  and  current 
criticism,  enab'ed  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween historical,  social,  psychological, 
and  archetypal  approaches  to  criticism 
and  then  provided  a  guide  to  sources  of 
more  detailed  information.  We  quickly 
recognized  such  bibliographies  as  the 
logical  starting  point  for  complete  and 
efficient  research. 

Another  valuable  research  tool  that 
we  learned  to  utilize  and  appreciate  was 
the  variety  of  editions  of  a  given  text 


which  can  be  found  in  our  library.  Our 
studies  of  textual  difficulties  and  our  in- 
vestigation of  source  material  with  re- 
gard to  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  New  Var- 
iorum Edition  of  Shakespeare  which  is 
a  part  of  our  reference  book  collection. 
This  edition  compiles  critical  commen- 
tary and  discussions  of  textual  problems, 
presenting  this  vital  information  in  vol- 
umes which  encourage  efficient  research. 
We  also  found  the  facsimile  edition  of 
the  First  Folio,  purchased  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Library,  to  be  of  great  importance 
for  our  studies  of  the  early  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

I  he  collections  of  periodicals  and 
periodical  indexes  also  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  in  our  work  with  mod- 
ern criticism.  Especially  when  we  dealt 
with  writers  such  as  Faulkner  and  Fitz- 
gerald or  with  new  trends  in  literary 
criticism  such  as  the  psychological  and 
archetypal  approaches,  the  most  useful 
information  was  available  in  the  liter- 
ary journals  which  students  often  ignore. 
Bibliographies  again  became  important 
as  we  learned  to  use  such  research  tools 
as  the  PMLA  annual  bibliographies  and 
the  Year's  Work  in  English  Studies  col- 
lections to  initiate  and  direct  our  investi- 
gation of  special  problems  in  current 
criticism. 

The  students  in  English  351  spent 
many  interesting  hours  in  the  Mary 
Helen  Cochran  Library.  Besides  dis- 
covering new  tools  for  research  made 
available  by  special  editions,  collections 
of  bibliographies  and  criticism,  and  per- 
iodical journals  and  indexes,  we  gained 
a  renewed  appreciation  for  all  the  many 
research  facilities  of  our  library.  Mary 
Helen  Cochran  again  proved  to  be  a 
good  friend  and  guide  to  exciting  studies, 
and  the  Rare  Book  Room  provided  the 
ideal  atmosphere  for  our  weekly  semi- 
nar meetings. 

Edna  Ann   Osmanski 
Student  Representative 
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